ONE WEEK in the summer of 1914 I faced a personal crisis within the major one of Europe rushing unconsciously towards war. I quaked my way through an examination for the Water Lane Higher Elementary School. This offered an education of approximately secondary level for a period of three years, with a bursary of £10 in the third year. When confronted with the arithmetic paper I almost died of heart-failure, and afterwards, comparing notes with other entrants, found that I had only got five and a half sums right out of ten.
Nevertheless, owing to a reasonable showing in the English and General Knowledge papers, I scraped into the school, last but one of the successful candidates. Incidentally, at the first examination in the H.E. (as we called it) I astonished everybody, myself included, by shooting up to second among forty of these scholarship boys. My performance continued to be slightly erratic. After holding my exalted position for a year, a tendency to play the fool caused me to sink a few places.
The H.E. is interesting as a type of "in-between" school that has now ceased to exist. I learnt more there in three years than I have ever learnt in a similar period before or since. It catered both for boys and girls, but the sexes were strictly segregated, except at the annual Christmas party, when everybody was incredibly self-conscious and we stood about in awkward groups until goaded by the teachers into some game. The teachers were all well qualified. My form-master, for instance, was a Cambridge B.A. The discipline was perfect; the education practical as well as purely academic.
We were taught no classical languages but were given a
29 quite clearly that if I had jlutted off at once should have ended up quite happily and swiftly on the opl mistie note of Lord Waterlogged's " Bob's yer flippin' uncle
